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the chief beast of burden, and wild hogs are
found in all of the large islands. The islands
contain several species of deer, some of which
have been domesticated. The domestic ani-
mals common to Europe and the United
States have been introduced. Among these
are a small horse, swine and sheep. Some
humped cattle are found in various localities,
and che breeds of cattle common in Europe
and the United States have been introduced.
Of birds, there are nearly 700 species. More
than half of these are peculiar to the Philip-
pines. The cockatoo and numerous species
noted for their plumage are found. The larg-
est reptiles are the python and the crocodile.
Lizards are numerous, and are found hi al-
most endless variety. The inland and coast
waters contain numerous species of fish val-
uable for food, and the pearl oyster exists
along the coasts in such numbers as to make
fishing for its shell a profitable industry.

Industries. Agriculture is the most impor-
tant industry of the islands, and the gov-
ernment is slowly educating the people away
from their primitive ideas of cultivation. The
soil and climate are well adapted to growing
nearly all crops of the tropical regions. At
present the chief crops are rice, Manila
"hemp," maguey, sugar cane, tobacco and
coconut. Coffee was formerly raised, but the
crop has become unprofitable, on account of
destructive insects. Rice is the largest single
crop. The hemp industry has been aided by
the introduction of a government system of
inspection and grading, and grades of fibers
are now standardized.

The manufacture of cigars and cigarettes is
the most important manufacturing industry;
in Manila are some of the largest tobacco
factories in the world. Several large mod-
ern cocoanut oil factories are in operation in
the islands, and central sugar mills of mod-
ern type have been established in the chief
sugar-producing sections. There are other
factories for the production of articles for
home consumption, but the principal indus-
tries, aside from those mentioned, are those
carried on in the homes or in vocational
schools, such as weaving, hat and basket mak-
ing, embroidering and other lines of handi-
craft. The characteristic handiwork of Fili-
pino workers in textiles and basketry is fully
recognized in America, where many of these
products find a large and growing demand.

Transportation. Until 1905 there was but
one railroad in the islands. This extended

from Manila northward 120 miles to Dagu-
pan. There are now nearly 800 miles in
operation. The work of highway construc-
tion has progressed rapidly, and about 7,000
miles of first-class surfaced roads have been
built. One of the finest boulevards in the
world skirts the shore of Manila Bay for fif-
teen miles, between Manila and the naval
station of Cavite. Another marvel of road
building is a mountain highway that leads to
Baguio, the summer capital of the islands.
Highways and railroads are under govern-
ment control. All of the larger islands have
been connected by telegraph, and Manila is
connected with the United States by the
American Pacific Cable and with the leading
ports of Asia and Europe by other cables.
A good postal system, based on that of the
United States, is also in operation.

Commerce. The commerce of the islands
has never been large, but has increased rap-
idly since the American occupation. Manila,
the chief seaport, has been opened to admit
the largest ocean steamers, by the dredging
of the bay and the construction of a new dock.
There are several ports on the islands of
considerable importance in local commerce,
but the principal ports for foreign trade are
Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Davao,
Jolo and Legaspi. The exports are hemp,
which far exceeds all other articles in value j
sugar, tobacco, copra (the dried meat of the
cocoanut), and a limited amount of manu-
factures. The imports consist largely of
manufactured goods and foodstuffs. The
chief trade is with the United States. The
annual imports amount to more than $115,-
000,000, and the exports reach a total of over
$155,000,000. Prom the tariff on imports
and from internal taxes, the revenue for sup-
port of the government is derived. The coin
in general use is the peso, valued at fifty
cents in United States money.

Inhabitants and Language. The native
people consist of the Negrito tribes, generally
considered aborigines, numbering between
55,000 and 60,000, and the Malay tribes, of
which there are a large number. The ne-
gritos have curly hair and nearly black skin
and are short of stature. They dwell in the
interior and are still in a state of savagery.
In addition to these are the Igorrotes, occu-
pying the central provinces of northern
Luzon, a Malay tribe who are still in an
uncivilized or partially civilized state. In
general the term Filipino includes the seven